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OurE ndangered Springs 


By Frank H. Adams 


fter donning my dive gear 

and rolling into the 

waters of King’s Bay in 

Crystal River, the words 
the dive shop employees said to me 
earlier hit home with appalling accu- 
racy. “You'll be disappointed,” they 
said. 

They were right. The water was so 
green with microscopic algae that I 
could barely see my hand when I 
stretched out my arm full length. I 
tried to find the main cavern by feeling 
my way down some limestone forma- 
tions, only to find they were mere 
ledges. 

I saw a couple of other divers on 
the surface some distance away from 
where I was and asked them how to 
find the cavern. They pointed a few 
yards away from where I was and said 
to try diving there. I went to where 
they motioned, dove down and felt my 
way into the cavern. This was not the 
dive I was expecting. 

I hadn’t dived at Crystal River 
since 1968, and at that time the river 
was so clear you could see the cavern 
opening and every other detail of 
Crystal River’s aquatic miracle. What 
has happened since then is a quiet 
environmental disaster that has tainted 
Crystal River and endangers all of 
Florida’s springs. 

“All springs in Florida are in 
jeopardy,” said Ann Rudloe, an 
adjunct biology professor at Florida 
State University. “The cause is the 
result of basic day-to-day living, and 
the cure could involve total re-engi- 
neering, rethinking and reinventing 
septic systems, waste disposal and 
how we care for our lawns, roses and 
personal vegetable gardens.” 
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“All springs in Florida are in jeopardy,” said Ann Rudloe, an adjunct biology professor 
at Florida State University. “The cause is the result of basic day-to-day living, and the 
cure could involve total re-engineering, rethinking and reinventing septic systems, 
waste disposal and how we care for our lawns, roses and personal vegetable gardens.” 


M/ lot of the causes are from 
sources that maintain our 
comfortable life styles and 
/ * standards of living. The 
problem is, can we afford the fix?” 

The cause behind Rudloe’s and 
others’ consternation is nitrates in 
Florida’s groundwater, which supplies 
water to the state’s springs, wells used for 
drinking water and irrigation. Nitrates are 
nutrients that help our lawns, gardens and 
crops grow. The problem is that high 
levels of nitrates are making their way 
down into water-bearing underground 
limestone formations called aquifers. And 
when this water pours out of our springs, 
it helps various types of algae grow, 
sometimes with appalling results. 

The Crystal River I remember from 
my youth stands in stark contrast to how 
it appears today. When I learned to dive 
there, the whole experience was like an 
enchanted journey from start to finish. 


The wooden boats we rented to take 
to the springs sliced over water so clear it 
seemed like we were riding on shimmer- 
ing air. You could see each blade of eel 
grass undulating in the waves. Silvery fish 
darted among the plants. 

When we would get to the King’s 
Bay area, we could see clear to the 
bottom. When we’d go inside the cavern, 
our air bubbles danced on the ceiling, 
looking like so many puddles of mercury 
held aloft by magical forces. 

But the last time I went into the 
cavern, things were different. It was dark, 
with clots of lyngbya algae floating 
around, a result of nutrients pouring out 
from the groundwater. 

“Ninety percent of the nutrients in the 
King’s Bay area are coming from the 
spring,” said Gary Maidhof, from the 
Citrus County Planning Division. The 
Southwest Florida Water Management 
District (SFWMD) estimated 212 tons of 


nitrates per year are pouring out from the 
springs in Crystal River. Their research 
showed nitrates were seeping down into 
the aquifer from people’s septic systems, 
from animal waste from livestock 
operations and from fertilizers used in 
agriculture, on golf courses, on people’s 
yards and gardens. 

Citrus County’s administration tried 
to get voters to approve a | cent sales tax 
to pay for sewer and storm-drain improve- 
ments to try to reduce the amount of 
nitrates seeping into the area’s groundwa- 
ter this spring, but voters defeated it by a 
two-to-one margin. 

In the meantime the county is 
dredging the spring area in King’s Bay 
and will try to establish native eel grass 
and other types of native aquatic plants. 
Beyond that they are going to try to teach 
people that what they do is going to have 
an effect on places like Crystal River. 

“T think we’re looking at the tip of [> 


Above: Aquatic dwellers like this cave crayfish depend on good water quality in our springs. 
Page 2: Inside the Devil’s Den people can immerse themselves in the aquifer. 
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the iceberg,” said Cameron Shaw, from 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service in 
Crystal River. “I think the Crystal River 
situation is a harbinger of things to 
come.” 

The problem, Shaw said, is that the 
water coming out of the springs now 
started its journey years ago. There has 
been much development since then, and 
human activities will increase the amount 
of nitrates seeping down into the ground- 
water and finally coming out of springs in 
Crystal River and elsewhere. 

Basically the nitrates in the aquifer 
are like a slow-motion time bomb taking 
its time before it explodes. And besides 
hurting our springs, elevated nitrates can 
cause stomach cancer and blue-baby 
syndrome. 

“All of our springs seem to be 
increasing in nitrate discharge,” said Scott 
Stevens, from SFWMD’s offices in 
Tampa. “Weeki Wachi, Rainbow, 
Homosassa, Crystal, Chassahowitzka, 
we re seeing that same nitrate increase in 
all those. It’s a very significant trend.” 

An estimated 684 tons of nitrates are 
discharged each year in ground water 
coming from the Rainbow Springs 
complex, according to a study done by the 
SFWMD. That amounts to about | 
milligram per liter of water, much higher 
than the concentration of nitrate in ground 
water in undeveloped lands nearby. 

“I can’t speak directly about nitrate 
levels,” said Tom Linley, the park 
manager at Homosassa Springs State 
Wildlife Park. “But we’ve gone from a 
first-magnitude spring to a second- 
magnitude spring.” 

The amount of water flowing from 
Homosassa used to be 110 million gallons 
per day, Linley said, but now it has 
dropped to 48 to 52 million gallons per 
day. The likely cause for that, he said, is 
development and an expanding population 
demanding more groundwater. 

Snugly nestled among live oaks, 
cypress trees and palmettoes, Wekiva 
Springs is a shimmering jewel of brilliant 
water that gives birth to the Wekiva River 
near Orlando. It, too, has suffered from 
sagging water supplies, and its flow has 
dropped from nearly 60 million gallons 
per day, down to about 42 million. 

But not far away at Blue Springs 
State Park near Orange City, the massive 
flow pouring from that aquatic juggernaut 


Anatomy of a Spring 


Water Table 
Sinkhole 
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Basically the nitrates in the aquifer are like a slow- 
motion time bomb taking its time before it explodes. And 
besides hurting our springs, elevated nitrates can Cause 
stomach cancer and blue-baby syndrome. 


Crystal-clear springs like this one give divers a stake in saving them. 
Page 5: The stark contrast in Crystal River’s water quality is shown by these two 
manatee photos. 
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blew me to the surface three times from 
the opening to its cavern before I could 
claw my way down. 

There are other areas in Florida 
besides Crystal River where the springs 
have been hit hard by nitrates. Researcher 
William Andrews from the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey in Tallahassee studied springs 
along the Suwannee River basin and 
found Telford and Blue Springs dis- 
charged from 2 to 2.2 milligrams per liter 
while Convict Spring discharged 6.6. 

Even Florida’s most famous springs, 
Silver Springs, seem to be sporting a bit 
more algae than they used to. Long green 
strands of filamentous algae stream off 
rocks and eel grass in the head springs. 
But the water still looks good. 


“The water quality is very clear,” said 
Steve Specht, public relations director for 
Silver Springs. “We don’t see any 
reduction in the water clarity at all.” 

At Wakulla Springs near Tallahassee, 
Mike Wisenbaker, a cave diver who 
explores water-filled passages deep 
underground there, reports that visibility 
there is deteriorating. “It seems like the 
surface water runoff is getting progres- 
sively worse.” 

Recent water samples from Wakulla 
Springs show nitrate concentrations there 
are about | milligram per liter, which 
does not bode well for this splendid 
spring. 

Florida’s springs are a world-class 
resource and their crystalline waters have 


enchanted people for ages. Native 
Americans believed the springs were 
sacred and that their waters held magical 
powers that could heal sick or wounded 
people. 

Reflecting that same sense of awe, 
people of European descent have also 
flocked to Florida’s springs, lured by their 
mystical charm. Spanish conquistador 
Ponce de Leon reputedly sought a spring 
which would give him eternal youth. In 
later years people used them as health 
spas, bathing in them to heal their woes. 

Today, springs with shimmering clear 
waters draw people from near and far to 
swim, to dive and to re-create themselves. 
The problem is, many of our springs 
themselves are sick, and need our help to 
get better. 

One person who’s working toward 
that goal is Jim Stevenson, from the 
Florida Department of Environmental 
Protection. He has helped found two 
water-quality working groups to protect 
Wakulla Springs and Ichetucknee Springs 
from the same choking epidemics of algae 
that plague Crystal River. 

“Government can’t fix it by itself,” 
he said. ““That’s why these working 
groups are the only way to solve it.” 

Both groups are made up of people 
from a wide variety of federal, state, 
county and local government agencies 
along with students, environmental 
groups, private industry and land owners. 

Believing that the whole is greater 
than the sum of its parts, members of 
these groups do everything from monitor- 
ing water quality to lobbying to get 
improved septic systems in their areas. 
They do what they can to prevent more 
infusions of nitrates and other pollutants 
into the Wakulla and Ichetucknee sys- 
tems. 

Fortunately not all of Florida’s 
springs are over the brink. I’ve dived in 
Cypress Springs in the Panhandle and 
Ginnie Springs in north central Florida 
where the water still looks as beautiful as 
Crystal River once did. And with luck and 
hard work by people now, maybe some- 
day some future 16-year-old boy will 
learn to dive in a Crystal River like the 
one I remember. @) 


Frank H. Adams is the associate 
editor of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 
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unting in the Everglades 

can be an interesting — 

well, a daunting — 

experience. Just ask Keith 
Willis. The Ft. Lauderdale hunter went 
out alone one afternoon during archery 
season. First, he pushed his bicycle, laden 
with his pack, bow and hunting gear, 
more than a mile through 2-foot-deep 
water until he reached a trail on which he 
could ride to his stand. After shooting a 
deer just at dusk he had to trail it 70 yards 
on his hands and knees through thick 
brush — during a thunderstorm. 

Because the weather was warm, he 
wore a T-shirt instead of a heavier shirt, 
and when he tried to field dress the deer, 
he was attacked by hordes of mosquitoes. 
He had to put on full rain gear to keep 
them off. Then he tied the deer on his 
bicycle with his shoelaces — he had 
forgotten to bring a rope — and walked it 
out of the swamp, getting back to his 
truck about midnight. Such is Everglades 
hunting. 

But hunting under those conditions 
can have its rewards. Although most 
trophy bucks are found in the northern 
part of the state, they can appear any- 
where. Trophy deer can grow anywhere 
conditions are right, and sometimes they 
turn up in Florida’s southern swamps. 

Most experts agree that two factors, 
nutrition and age, play primary roles in 
the development of big deer and big 
antlers. The reason Florida doesn’t 
produce many big deer anywhere in the 
state is poor nutrition. Our infertile soils 
produce small deer with small antlers 
because the vegetation the animals feed 
on lacks some vital minerals. 

According to Dr. Robert Vanderhoof, 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission’s (GFC) statewide deer 


By Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel 


“Water patterns over time greatly affect how large 
deer grow there, how many you have, that sort of thing,’ 
says Vanderhoot. 
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Above: With a combination of beauty and strength, this deer seems to fly. 
Page 6: Although most trophy bucks are found in the northern part of the state, they can appear anywhere. 


program coordinator, another factor in 
producing big bucks is age. On tracts 
where hunters are harvesting older bucks 
instead of yearlings, a greater percentage 
of large deer will be killed. In most areas, 
from 70 percent to 80 percent of the bucks 
are killed every year, most of which are 
yearling bucks. If hunters would let 
yearling bucks live one more year, the 
quality of the antlers that people see 
would greatly improve. 

Genetics plays a part in the develop- 
ment of big deer as well, but the role of 
genetics is not clearly understood. 
According to biologists, genetics affect 
everything, including antlers. 

If you look back in the history of 
wildlife management in the state, you’ ll 
see that at one time the GFC imported 
trophy-quality bucks from Wisconsin and 
other areas of the North in an effort to 
improve the genetics of our deer here. 
Vanderhoof says, however, that the effort 
did not have any significant effect on 
much of anything. 


But one factor which is directly 
related to why Florida deer are so small is 
temperature. A biological principle called 
Bergmann’s Rule states that mammals 
from colder climates tend to be larger in 
size than their relatives from warmer 
regions. 

“In northern Wisconsin you have the 
largest subspecies of deer,” Vanderhoof 
says. “That grades south until you get to 
the Florida Keys and you get the smallest 
subspecies of deer. You'll get big deer in 
Florida, it’s just that the percentage will 
be low.” 

The Everglades region also has 
another factor working against the 
production of big deer, which many areas 
don’t face: water. This affects the timing 
of when big bucks are killed, and may be 
part of the reason more large deer came 
out of the Everglades Region during the 
1980s than at any other time. 

“Water patterns over time greatly 
affect how large deer grow there, how 
many you have, that sort of thing,” says 


Vanderhoof. “For example, a number of 
years ago when the Everglades were 
relatively dry, you had a whole lot more 
deer down there than we have now. We’re 
talking numbers now, but when you have 
numbers you also have the ability for 
some of those deer to live longer. And 
when they live longer, they have larger 
antlers. As you might expect, really big 
deer are scarce in the Everglades Region. 
But they’re not impossible to find, if you 
know where to look. 

“You'll find them one place,” 
Vanderhoof says. “Along the central 
highlands in the region’s upper tier of 
counties. There’s clay in the soil there. In 
the central highlands there’s a band of 
good soils that runs down the very central 
part of Florida. That’s where the horse 
farms are.” 

That tongue of good soil extends just 
into the Everglades region, into Indian 
River, Okeechobee, St. Lucie and Martin 
counties. There’s where your search 
should begin. [> 
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If you're on private land, the best 
place will be somewhere in those coun- 
ties. If you’re going to be hunting on 
public land, look on the Fort Drum 
Wildlife Management Area (WMA), 
located in Indian River County. “That's 
literally the only public place to go,” says 
Tim Regan, a GFC biologist for the 
Everglades Region. The Fort Drum WMA 
is located in Indian River County along 
State Road 60, 15 miles west of Vero 
Beach, and comprises more than 20,000 
acres. Much of the area is swamp or 
marsh, but two camping areas are located 
on higher ground. Access to this WMA is 
very limited. There are only three types of 
hunts on the area. Small-game season 
runs for two weeks in December; a 
normal WMA stamp is all that’s required 
for entry onto the WMA. Deer and turkey 
hunts are part of the new “Special- 
Opportunity” hunt series where hunters 
pay a modest fee to participate; during 
each hunt period only a very limited 
number of hunters are on the area. 


Private 
Residence 
Buffer 
Area 


80 miles to Orlando 


If you can get onto the Fort Drum 
area, your chances of bagging a trophy 
buck are fairly good. According to Regan, 
during the 1996-1997 hunting season’s 
quota gun hunt on the area, seven of the 
20 hunters on the area brought in bucks 
with eight or more points. Of those seven 
bucks, he says, at least three are large 
enough to make the Florida Buck 
Registry. 

In addition, he says, private land 
around the Fort Drum WMA is producing 
a number of good deer. The number one 
deer in the region was taken by Fritz 
Stein III, during the 1994-1995 season, 
on private land near the WMA. 

For more information about the Fort 
Drum WMA, contact the Everglades 
Regional office of the GFC at 551 North 
Military Trail, West Palm Beach, FL 
33415, (561) 640-6100. 

To highlight the somewhat whimsical 
nature of where big bucks sometimes 
appear, as soon as we've said the only 
good WMA for good deer is in one place, 


FORT DRUM 


Wildlife Management Area 


Entrance 
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INDIAN RIVER CO. 


Foot Trails 


West Palm Beach > 


another WMA will produce one. During 
the 1996-1997 hunting season, one big 
buck came off the John G. and Susan J. 
Dupuis, Jr., WMA in Martin and Palm 
Beach counties. 

“The hunter’s name is Claude A. 
Edwards Jr.,” says Tom Wright, the 
administrator of the Florida Buck Regis- 
try. “The deer scored 116 */s Boone & 
Crockett points. That’s the latest deer to 
be put on the registry from the Everglades 
Region.” 

So even if you’re limited to hunting 
in the southern end of the state, don’t give 
up on finding a trophy buck. You'll have 
to work for your wallhanger, but he’s out 
there, probably deep in the swamps of the 
northern tier of counties. @ 


A contemporary outdoors woman, 
Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel covers hunting 
and other topics. 


Opportunity Knocks 


By Mike Allen 


I was fortunate to be one of 15 hunters who were randomly selected to participate in the first 
special-opportunity turkey hunt administered by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


(are ill I really have a chance 
at this bird come 
morning?” This same 
question kept repeating 

itself every time a gobble resonated from 

the tall pine. By now he had roost- 
gobbled over 20 times, allowing ample 
opportunity to prepare a strategy for the 
next morning. But logistically this was 
not an ideal situation. The gobbler was 
roosted fewer than 50 yards from the only 
road leading through Hog Island, and the 
only route that allows access to the 
southern half of the 20,000-acre Fort 

Drum Wildlife Management Area in 

Indian River County. 

This was public land, and under most 
situations you could expect that the pre- 
dawn movements of other turkey hunters 
traveling this road would either spook the 
bird, or attract lots of camouflage at the 
first gobble. Bolstering this belief were 
several past public land experiences 
where golden opportunities went sour due 
to another hunter moving in on what was 
otherwise a very cooperative bird. In fact, 
as recently as this year’s opening day, an 
incident involving two highly receptive 
gobblers and myself was marred by the 
sudden appearance of an unwelcome box- 
calling competitor. 

You see on this particular occasion I 
was fortunate to be one of 15 hunters who 
were randomly selected to participate in 
the first special-opportunity turkey hunt 
administered by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission (GFC). At the 
Fort Drum WMA, three separate hunts 
had been scheduled for the first, third, and 
fifth week of the turkey season. With each 
hunt limited to only five hunters, I 
considered the $50 permit fee a bargain 
opportunity to hunt the Osceola subspe- 
cies of the wild turkey for seven days 


under low hunter pressure conditions that [> SOC Clay 


; 
, 
’ 
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more closely resembled a private pay-per- 
day operation. 

So did my coupon-saving wife, 
especially after she learned that earlier 
this year I had booked a three-day turkey 
hunting trip to Texas that cost about $700. 
For reasons that I fail to comprehend, 
traveling the continent to hunt turkeys is 
just not a legitimate spending priority in 
her system of bookkeeping. 

By staying at the designated camping 
area at the Fort Drum WMA, I had the 
chance to meet other selected hunters plus 
share a chat with Jim Schutte, the GFC 
biologist administering the hunt. Meeting 
the other hunters gave us all an opportu- 
nity to coordinate our hunt plans and 
avoid potential crowding. Additionally, 
Jim’s presence gave us all an opportunity 
to learn more about local site conditions, 
and of course, the whereabouts of known 
turkey hot spots. 

That next morning’s hunt will always 
be one of those few treasured memories 
that hunters will file and retrieve for the 
sake of contented posterity. Having 
arrived at a roadside location selected the 


Meeting the 
other hunters gave 
us all an opportu- 
nity to coordinate 
our hunt plans 
and avoid potential 
crowding. 


night before, I quickly set about the task 
of building a blind and clearing some 
unwanted brush. 

At approximately a half-hour before 
sunrise, the first confirmation gobble 
echoed through the hammock, verifying 
that the bird was still roosted in the same 
pine tree. As with the previous night, this 


gobbler was quite vocal and would gobble 
back at any territorial outburst issued by 
crow, hawk, owl or grizzly bear if given 
the chance. 

For the next 25 minutes a chorus of 
gobbling, yelping, cackling, and a 
complete menu of other utterances known 
only to fowl and human vocal specialists 
were elicited from either the gobbler, or 
myself. So frequent and so awful were 
some of these vocalizations that I began 
to worry that maybe one of the other 
selected hunters whom I had spoken with 
the night before had heard the initial 
gobbling, blundered into my area, and 
was trying to steal away my turkey. 

The reason for all the raucous calling 
suddenly became clear when the sight of 
two reddish periscope heads appeared 
through the oaks and palmettos. The 
young jakes on point were walking at a 
steady pace and leading a platoon of five 
more jakes. I watched anxiously as they 
filed by one by one, all the time hoping 
that the next one to come into full view 
would have the visible markings of an 
adult gobbler. 


Above: Trying to outsmart uncommonly canny gobblers can test a hunter’s skills and patience. 
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While one turkey chows down, the other appears to be on the lookout. 


Like an advance group of Secret 
Service agents, the jakes were earnestly 
searching for the source of the calling that 
they had listened to only moments earlier. 
Finally, at the rear of the guard, was the 
mighty one himself, who seemed totally 
focused on the display of his fan, and 
rhythm of his drum. As it turned out, the 
2-year-old Osceola sported a 9-inch beard 
and weighed an even 19 pounds. 

The success I enjoyed on this hunt 
was due in large part to the low-pressure, 
high-quality philosophy of GFC’s special- 
opportunity hunt program. 

Surveys conducted by the agency 
have shown that many hunters are willing 
to forgo normal seasonal access onto an 
area in exchange for less frequent but 
higher-quality hunting experiences. 
Special-opportunity hunts, which are also 
available for hog, deer and small game, 
are just another item on the menu of 
hunting experiences that the GFC is 
making available to the hunter. 

Those interested in hunting turkeys at 
the Fort Drum WMA should expect a 


variety of landscapes and plant communi- 
ties within the 20,000-acre tract. The area 
was once used as a cattle-ranching 
operation, and much of the area north and 
south of the Fort Drum Creek are in old 
fields and former pastures. I repeatedly 
saw turkeys using these old fields, 
especially along the margins of the Fort 
Drum Creek flood plain. Within the flood 
plain are two large hammocks named Hog 
and Sick Islands that are relatively open 
and include smaller areas of cypress and 
blackgum wetlands that make excellent 
roost sites. If you are a hard-core hunter 
looking for a solitary, high-quality 
experience, check out the area south of 
Fort Drum Creek. Getting to this area 
requires about a one-hour hike that 
includes crossing Fort Drum Creek. The 
intrepid hunter can find several thousand 
acres of flatwoods, cypress ponds and 
flood plain that is good turkey habitat and 
receives very little hunting pressure. 
There is one cautionary point however. If 
you decide to ford Fort Drum Creek along 
the main road, be mindful of a large 


alligator that frequents this crossing. 
Rumor has it he tore up the front bumper 
panel and tire of a heavy-duty truck when 
a GFC biologist inadvertently drove over 
the alligator’s tail. 

Applying for a special-opportunity 
turkey permit is a relatively straight- 
forward process. Applications are avail- 
able from the end of December through 
mid January each year but must be 
received at the GFC’s Tallahassee office 
from January 5th through the 30th. The 
application fee is only $5, and individuals 
can apply as many times as they can 
afford to boost their chances. If selected, 
an applicant must then pay a $50 permit 
fee to be eligible for the hunt. Remember 
each hunt is restricted to only five other 
hunters, so at Fort Drum that means a 
hunter density of 4,000 acres per hunter.@) 


Mike Allen is a biological scientist at 
the GFC in Tallahassee. 
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Tourism, Markets a 


By Herb Hiller 


In the same way that Florida saved its 
markets threatened by crime, Florida can save 
its markets threatened by notorious resource hace aetpcnnad 
orida wildlife has been 


waste. devastated in the name of 

economic development. 
While the state population has soared to 
14.4 million, 90 percent of our native 
forests and a substantial amount of our 
wildlife have vanished. 

Everywhere, egrets have been 
replaced by Egret Walk Condominiums, 
gators by Gator Racquet Clubs, logger- 
heads by Loggerhead Plazas. 

Florida’s list of endangered plants 
and animals is among the largest of all 
states in this country, along with those of 
California and Hawaii. 

Florida, which only lately was the 
Eden of America, is fast becoming more 
urbanized than New York. 

Yet a way exists to help soften the 
impact and perhaps reverse these trends, 
while at the same time improving, not 
blunting, Florida’s economy. 

This is by promoting the appeal of 
Florida wildlife and habitat for visitors 
who otherwise don’t vacation here. 

In 1996, a record 43 million out-of- 
staters vacationed in Florida. As many as 
45 million are expected this year. 

Yet according to a 1994 survey for 
the Florida Office of Tourism Research, 
some 10 percent of all Americans have 
written off Florida. For them Florida is 
too commercial, too crowded, too 
expensive, too much all the same. 

Constant reports of environmental 
ruin are turning the market away. 

The Florida Keys provide an example 
of how Florida wastes what many visitors 
come for. Visitors who return to the keys 
report worsening water quality and steady 
decline in the health of the reef. Ninety- 
five percent identify themselves as 
? 5 “concerned about the environment” or 
4 eh | = SK ied «= “very concerned” — more concerned than 
Mebw residents, according to a 2-year visitor 
survey concluded in 1996. 

“That’s a wake-up call,” says Paul 


of NS 


nd Wildlife 


Dye of The Nature Conservancy, which 
together with the Monroe County Tourist 
Development Council and the Florida 
Keys National Marine Sanctuary spon- 
sored the survey. 

“If they come down and see strip 
malls and urban blight, they’re only going 
to look past that for so long,” says Dye. 

These visitor perceptions trouble a 
$1.2 billion Florida Keys tourism 
economy which, seemingly resilient, 
largely depends on watchable wildlife - 
from life on the reef to Key deer - for 
satisfying visitors. 

Nobody needs to be reminded of the 
crime wave which left tourist numbers 
stagnant in the early *90s. 

Florida responded with beefed-up 
patrols at interstate rest stops, signs 
directing tourists safely between airports 
and major vacation areas, forthright 
information about how tourists can 
protect themselves and a torrent of news 
releases. 

In the same way that Florida saved its 


Above: Former farms returned to wetlands by flooding, Emeralda Marsh in Lake County. 
Page 12: Marco Island, lower west coast. 


markets threatened by crime, Florida can 
save its markets threatened by notorious 
resource waste. Florida’s tourism director- 
ate can do this by identifying with the 
state’s turnaround conservation record. 


Impressive Record 


* In this decade alone, Florida has 
already bonded some $2 billion to acquire 
almost one million acres of environmen- 
tally sensitive land. This program is 
unmatched anywhere in the world. 

¢ Florida has restored the upper St. 
Johns River Basin and is restoring the 
Ocklawaha River, much of the Kissimmee 
River, Lake Apopka and the remaining 
Everglades — a record of undoing environ- 
mental disasters again perhaps unmatched 
in history. 

¢ Fisheries are rebounding following 
a constitutional net ban. A management 
plan newly in place for the Florida Keys 
National Marine Sanctuary will accom- 
plish more. 


¢ Florida’s state parks system and our 
greenways and trails program are national 
leaders. 


Florida Is Doing Something Right 


Then why, bruised by the media for 
its environmental failures, has Florida 
tourism not set out to balance the record 
with the facts? 

So far the Florida Commission on 
tourism has appointed a committee to 
advise on the subject of ecotourism. In 
draft form, the report chiefly concerns 
“ecotourism product.” That is to say, 
things for visitors to do. 

More important would be for 
Florida’s tourism directorate to identify 
clearly with the state’s turnaround 
environmental record and persuade the 
marketplace that Florida deserves respect 
in redeeming the environmental high 
ground. 

One demonstration of this commit- 
ment would be forthright support by the [> 
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Commission on Tourism for preserving 
habitat essential for Florida’s remaining 
wildlife. 

Economic benefits from such a 
position should be persuasive. 

For a marketplace increasingly 
schooled in environmental education, 
preserved habitat undergirds crucial 
market demand. 

In its draft report, Florida’s 
Ecotourism Advisory Committee (EAC) 
cites a World Tourism Organization study 
that nature-based travel is the largest 
growth sector in tourism, “growing at a 
rate of 30 percent per year.” Worldwide, 
nature tourism sales in 1994 were 
estimated by The Ecotourism Society at 
$238 billion, already approximately some 
8 percent of a total tourism market that 
the EAC reckons would reach $3 trillion 
by 1996. 

The 1994-95 inter-agency National 
Survey on Recreation and the Environ- 
ment lists bird watching as the fastest 
growing outdoor recreational activity in 
America, with 54.1 million people taking 
part. 

Why shouldn’t the Commission on 
Tourism demonstrate clear support for 
what satisfies these markets? 


Florida Can Learn From Texas 


In Texas, bipartisan political support 
drives a coalition of state, private and 
nonprofit sectors which has developed 
birding as a way to wake up sleepy Gulf 
Coast and lower Rio Grande valley 
economies. 

Attention focuses around a 500-mile 
Great Texas Coastal Birding Trail. 
Highway signs have gone up. A richly 
interpretive, full-color map has been 
distributed. A competitive Great Texas 
Birding Classic launched this year 
attracted teams sponsored by Compaq 
Computers, Dow Chemical, DuPont 
Chemical, King Ranch and Phillips 
Petroleum. 

Large and small cities — Corpus 
Christi, Harlingen, Rockport — sponsor 
birding festivals, organize tours, staff 
birding hotlines and websites, publish 
birding lists and brochures. 

McAllen hosts a four-month, four- 
county wildlife photo contest with 
$100,000 in prize money. Landowners not 
only cooperate, several now operate 
lodges to accommodate wildlife viewers 


= § 


Be 


Roseate spoonbills are among the splendid wildlife awaiting ecotourists in Florida. 


year round. 

A bare decade since watchable 
wildlife became big business in Texas, 
annual revenues from birding in the lower 
Rio Grande valley exceeded revenues 
from the valley’s citrus industry. 

Texas stands out because of how that 
state has used tourism to link wildlife 
preservation with economic development 
throughout a wide region. Arizona, 
Michigan and Wyoming are following 
suit. 

Florida can point to its own already 
impressive record of tourism-related 
wildlife and nature-based activity. 


Florida Nature-Based Activity 


¢ The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
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Commission’s (GFC) annual Watchable 
Wildlife Conference has become the 
vanguard occasion for nature-based 
tourism interests to meet with state 
agencies and non-profit organizations. 

* GFC-sponsored songbird festivals 
took place at the St. Marks National 
Wildlife Refuge, Canaveral National 
Seashore and Chinsegut Nature Center. 

¢ Project WILD seeks to protect 
strategic habitat. Wings Over Florida 
recognizes birding achievements. 

¢ Florida Recreation and Parks has set 
up an ecotourism marketing office. Lee 
County publishes A Nature Guide To the 
Lee Island Coast. Brevard is organizing a 
scrub jay festival. Broward is planning a 
festival around the Atlantic Flyway. 

¢ The new Disney Animal Kingdom 
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Everglades visitors view wildlife on Anhinga Trail. 


theme park will not only work to save 
endangered animals, but, just as impor- 
tant, according to Judson Green, President 
of Walt Disney Attractions, will seek “to 
motivate our guests to support wildlife 
programs back home.” 

¢ Since publication of the recent eye- 
opening visitor survey, the Tourist 
Development Council of the Florida Keys 
has adopted a 5-year plan which for the 
first time recognizes a role for tourism in 
safeguarding the environment. Key Largo 
has moved into a strategic planning 
process that for the first time puts 
economics, environment and quality of 
life on equal footing. 

¢ The Florida Audubon Society, one 
of America’s premiere wildlife viewing 
organizations, is at work on a state touring 


program to be marketed through the 
American Automobile Association. 

¢ Wildlife viewing is a growing part 
of business for many Florida tour opera- 
tors. 

Says Ron Drake of Royal Palm Tours 
in Fort Myers, “I don’t know how big the 
market is but I know it’s there.” 

Drake already packages tours for 
Smithsonian Associates, the Martin 
County Audubon Society and the Sanibel- 
Captiva Conservation Foundation. Earlier 
this year more than 200 birders attended 
the first whooping crane conference and 
tour organized by his company in coop- 
eration with the GFC, an event now 
scheduled annually. 

According to The 199] Economic 
Benefits of Watchable Wildlife Recreation 


in Florida prepared by Southwick 
Associates of Virginia, retail sales from 
watchable wildlife activity in Florida total 
$1.2 billion; salaries and wages top $675 
million, while tax revenues reach almost 
$150 million. 


Florida Commission On Tourism 


Impressive as all this activity is, little 
coordination occurs. 

A clear call by Florida’s Commission 
on Tourism could accomplish much. 

¢ It would generate a pro-Florida 
response in the marketplace that could 
help overcome any next round of adver- 
sity affecting tourism. America wants a 
Florida that redeems its environment. 
Vacationing in Florida can carry with it 
the cachet of celebrating something good 
about America. 

¢ Florida would stand to recapture a 
market niche now unwilling to vacation 
here. 

¢ Florida’s vast but so far unheralded 
conservation lands would become better 
known to the marketplace and so repre- 
sent magnificent new “product” available, 
with appropriate safeguards, for vaca- 
tioner use. 

Of course more is at stake here than 
for the Commission on Tourism to issue a 
news release in support of Florida 
wildlife. Protecting wildlife requires 
conserving vital habitat. 

Critical needs and suggestions for 
implementing habitat conservation policy 
are spelled out in Closing the Gaps In 
Florida’s Wildlife Habitat Conservation 
System produced by the GFC Office of 
Environmental Services. 

It is that program which the Commis- 
sion on Tourism needs to support. 

In Florida, as in Texas, many agen- 
cies have a stake in protecting habitat. 
Tourism, by representing the long-term 
economic benefits to Florida from 
preserving wildlife, can be persuasive in a 
way that no other interests can. 

Tourism would make the case in its 
own interest. @) 


Herb Hiller is a long-time observer 
of Florida tourism. He lives in Putnam 
County. Hiller was a keynote speaker at 
the 1997 Watchable Wildlife Conference 
at Crystal River. 
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Receive a Free Print of 
Dee Smith’s “Roseate Spoonbills” 


Here’s your chance to be the first to receive a FREE print of the 1997 cover art winner, featuring Dee Smith’s 
Roseate Spoonbills, when you purchase $36 in gift subscriptions OR a 3-year subscription ($32) to FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE. Order now to receive this stunning print, numbered and signed by the artist. 

Supplies are limited. Send your check or money order with the form below payable to FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 
Circulation Office, 620 S. Meridian St., Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. All orders must be prepaid. Allow 6-8 weeks 
delivery. 


ee a a i i a a a ae 
la subscription for MYSELF (or Gift Donor) | Send a GIFT subscription to: 
| Renewing? Please include your account number. | Recipi 
l l ecipient 
| Your Name | Address 
| Address | CityState/Zip + 4 
| City | ___3 Years $32.00 ___2 Years $22.50 
| | ___1 Year $12.00 
| State/Zip + 4 Phone | New Renewal 
| Account No. | ialgialath 
| | Address 
| 3 Years $32.00 New | CityState/Zip + 4 
| 2 Years $22.50 Renewal | iviak e506 A Vanse $960 
: ears ; ear: ! 
| 1 Year $12.00 Gift | 1 Year $12.00 
New ____ Renewal 
l Shipping & Handling: Add $2.00 per print. | Becinient 
l Foreign Rate: Add $5.00 postage per subscription. e 
| Address 
YES, please send me the free Roseate Spoonbills : : 
| print. Enclosed is my $2.00 for shipping & handling and my | ey eee eS 
| order for a 3-year subscription OR three 1-year gift | 3 Years $32.00 2 Years $22.50 
| subscriptions. | 1 Year $12.00 
L ___New ___ Renewal 
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he 1997 FLORIDA WILDLIFE cover art winner, Dee Smith, whose winning art work 

appears on the covers of this issue, is no stranger to award-winning wildlife art. Smith, a 

self-taught artist from Salt Springs, has won the coveted cover art contest three times. 

Smith’s winning 1997 entry of the Roseate Spoonbills is accompanied with two honorable 
mentions, Great Blue Heron (page 18) and Wood Stork, Mrazek Pond (page 19). 

Smith’s first cover art win was Reddish Egrets in 1989 followed by Purple Gallinules in 1990. 
Smith, a Florida native, is the first artist to have won the FLORIDA WILDLIFE cover art first place 
award three times. A signed and numbered 11" x 17" Roseate Spoonbill print is available as a circulation 
premium (page 16). 

Other 1997 honorable mention cover entries include Wes Siegrist’s Yellow Throats (below) and 
White Ibis (page 19) and Donald Rust’s American Crocodile (page 19). 

The deadline for the 1998 FLORIDA WILDLIFE cover art competition is Wednesday, May 13, 1998. 
Artists may call (850) 488-5563 or write Cover Art Contest, 620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 
32399-1600 for contest rules and guidelines. 


— Dick Sublette, editor 


997 Cover Print Contest 


HONORABLE MENTION: YELLOW THROATS by Wes Siegrist [> 
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HONORABLE MENTION: GREAT BLUE HERON by Dee Smith 


HONORABLE MENTION: AMERICAN CROCODILE by Donald Rust 
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HONORABLE MENTION: WHITE IBIS by Wes Siegrist 


HONORABLE MENTION: WOOD STORK, MRAZEK POND by Dee Smith 
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Celebrate Your Success With Florida’s 


“Big Catch” Program 


By Bob Wattendorf 


ow that’s a whopper! 
Now that you’ ve 
caught it, what are you 
going to do with it? 
Every day throughout Florida anglers land 
fish they are proud of, and the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC) 
wants to help them celebrate their 
success. 
With the “Big Catch” program, they 
can choose to keep or release any of 33 
different eligible species of fish, and after 
determining it meets or exceeds the 
qualifying size, receive a full-color 


framable certificate to help remember their 
accomplishment. A window sticker is also 
provided so they can announce their 
fishing prowess to the world. Anglers who 
want to release their catch can use the 
length and girth measurements to get 
fiberglass replicas made by many commer- 
cial taxidermists, and with a color photo, 
some taxidermists can even customize the 
paint job. 

The Florida “Big Catch” program has 
been around for decades in various forms 
but was never heavily promoted. From 
1990 through 1996, applicants had to 
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weigh fish on public scales. Although 
that stipulation helped ensure the quality 
of the information, it was very inconve- 
nient, and in six years less than 500 
certificates were issued. 

In July 1996, the program was 
revamped so anglers could submit a fish 
based on its total length (the maximum 
length from the tip of the snout, with the 
mouth closed, to the back of the tail, with 
it pinched together) and one witness. In 
addition, a new youth category was 
developed with the qualifying size 
reduced by 25 percent and a special “Big 


Catch” program winner button added to 
the other awards. 

Moreover, three special categories 
were developed to challenge avid anglers. 
Specialists are recognized for catching 
five qualifying fish of a single species. 
Master anglers receive a special certificate 
when they report catching five different 
species of qualifying fish, and Elite 
anglers, the most prestigious category, 
are those who collect “Big Catch” certifi- 
cates for 10 different fish species. 

Details can be found in the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 1997- 
98 Sport Fishing Regulations Summary, 
which is available where fishing licenses 
are sold, by calling 1-800-ASK-FISH or at 
the GFC’s web site: 
http://www.state.fl.us/gfe/ 

In slightly less than a year, the new 
“Big Catch” program has issued 564 adult 
“Big Catch” certificates and 88 youth 
certificates. Largemouth bass have 
accounted for the greatest number with 
292 certificates issued. Of those, 18 were 
15 pounds or more, and five would have 
set a new official state record (17.27 
pounds) had they been weighed on a 
certified scale and examined by a GFC 
fisheries biologist. 


Page 20: Marian Donehan, left, and 
Randy J. Horenstein Jr., right, show their 
big catches. 


Below: Attractive “Big Catch” 
certificates like the ones below are 
awarded to anglers who land lunkers. 


Other Potential State Records 


¢ Spotted bass (3.75 pounds tying the 
record) 


¢ Flier (1.33 pounds exceeding the 1.24 
record) 


¢ White catfish (22.5 pounds beating the 
18.88 pound record) 


* Common carp (42.24 pounds versus the 
40.56 pound record) 


¢ Butterfly peacock bass (9.50 pounds 
compared to the 9.08 record) 


¢ Oscar (2.50 pounds beating the 2.34 
pound record). 


The next time you catch a lunker 
think about the state record and remem- 
ber, to qualify, the fish must be legally 
caught, weighed on a certified scale and 
examined by a GFC fisheries biologist. 

So far, five anglers have achieved 
“Master” status and 14 “Specialists” have 


been recognized. No one has made it to 
the “Elite” category, but Stacy Blackburn, 
of Milton, Florida, is well on the way 
with eight species collected. 

Recent weather conditions combined 
with an increasing emphasis on habitat 
management and restoration, and more 
stringent rules to help provide optimum 
sustained use of Florida’s freshwater 
fisheries have generated outstanding 
fishing in recent months. As word gets out 
about the “Big Catch” program and 
renewed quality of fishing in Florida’s 
lakes and streams, more anglers are 
expected to go fishing to enjoy nature, 
family and friends. 

As the cry of “Wow that’s a whop- 
per” is heard over and over, the GFC 
expects to help more anglers celebrate 
their success with entry into the “Big 
Catch” program. Just who will be 
Florida’s first elite angler? @ 


Bob Wattendorf is a biological 
administrator at the GFC headquarters. 
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Fly-Fishing 
for Panfish 


By James S. Nagler 
Photographs by SOC Clay 


Other than largemouth bass, Florida’s most important species from the standpoint of the fly- 
fisherman are bluegill sunfish, redear sunfish (shellcracker) and black crappie (speckled perch), 
all of which can attain weights in excess of 3 pounds. 


iterally thousands of volumes 

have been written on the art 

of fly-fishing for trout and 

salmon. On the other hand, 
literature devoted exclusively to the 
pursuit of panfish is downright skimpy, 
possibly because these are perceived as 
being primarily a target for kids: small 
and easy to catch. Certainly those of us 
who were raised on sunfish have a warm 
place in our hearts for these colorful little 
scrappers. 

Most Florida anglers have little 
opportunity to seek the elusive trout, but 
panfish are close at hand for everyone. 
Let me assure you that fly-rodding for 
jumbo panfish bears little resemblance to 
what we commonly think of as 
panfishing, and can be challenging and 
rewarding for even the most sophisticated 
angler. 

Other than the largemouth bass, 
Florida’s most important species from the 
standpoint of fly-fisherman are bluegill 
sunfish, redear sunfish (shellcracker) and 
black crappie (speckled perch), all of 
which can attain weights in excess of 3 
pounds. Specimens of | to 2 pounds, 
while not always plentiful, are not 
uncommon and can be taken with some 
regularity. Occasionally you may encoun- 
ter smaller members of the sunfish clan, 
such as the copper-and-burnished-brass 
spotted sunfish (stumpknocker), an 
inhabitant of more sluggish backwaters 
and a willing taker of flies. 


Fall, winter and spring are the 
seasons of peak angling activity and the 
fish are easier to locate than during the 
dog days of summer. Early spring is prime 
angling time, since the fish tend to feed 
heavily in preparation for the spawning 
season. This can occur as early as 
February in some waters, especially 
where black crappie are concerned. 


Panfish Everywhere 


Much of the best action takes place in 
the numerous lakes and ponds scattered 
throughout Florida. These share many 
characteristics with similar waters found 
all over the South. They are generally 
shallow and sandy, surrounded by a fringe 
of emergent grasses or reeds, with a 
maximum depth which can vary from 
about 8 to 30 feet or more. Abandoned 
rock pits can be extremely productive, 
especially where a shelf extends some 
distance outward before dropping off into 
deeper water. This shelf provides needed 
spawning area. Most rockpits have been 
stocked whether purposely or acciden- 
tally. 

The better lakes have good clarity, 
fertile water and a healthy growth of 
aquatic plants. There may be patches of 
water lily pads along the outer edges of 
the grass beds. In the most productive 
locations, there is an immediate drop-off 
outside the emergent plants to a depth of 6 
to 10 feet. The bottom here may be mucky 
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and carpeted with a growth of milfoil or 
hydrilla. This is exactly what you are 
looking for. A spot like this offers almost 
ideal conditions for foraging bluegills, 
redears and crappies, to say nothing of 
bass. The grassbeds harbor a veritable 
banquet of delectable goodies: mosquito 
fish, minnows, insect larvae and crusta- 
ceans. The latter two may also be found in 
abundance in the deeper submerged weed 
beds. Panfish will cruise and feed 
anywhere in these areas all through the 
day. Since these places are well-defined, 
you will seldom find it necessary to 
employ fish finders or other electronic 
equipment. 

As arule, these places are too deep to 
wade. The best way to fish them is from a 
small boat or canoe, casting from a seated 
position. This is shallow-water fishing 
and I believe that fish find the silhouette 
of an angler, standing in a boat or sitting 
high on an elevated seat, disturbing. They 
might not be frightened out of the vicinity, 
but they may very well suspend feeding 
until the perceived danger has passed. So 
be as unobtrusive as possible. Wearing 
neutral-colored clothing helps. 

In addition to lakes and ponds, 
Florida boasts miles of manmade canals. 
These can host an incredible number and 
variety of game fish. 


Rod, Reel and Line 


If you are new to fly-fishing, it is not 


necessary to spend a bundle on the latest 
high-tech tackle. The most basic depart- 
ment-store equipment will suffice. You 
will need a lightweight 8- to 9-foot 
fiberglass or graphite rod for a 6- or 7- 
weight line. Fortunately you will find the 
recommended line weight printed on 
most rods. A simple single-action fly reel 
with a click drag will do. Make sure it is 
large enough to accommodate the line 
and some backing. Since few fish you 
hook will be able to take out all of your 
fly line, the main purpose of backing is to 
speed up line retrieval and reduce coiling. 
For the most fun, tackle should be as light 
as possible. If you already have trout 
equipment, use it. 

A fly line that is too light will not 
cast flies large enough to interest big fish. 
For this reason, I prefer to use a WF7F 
bug-taper line. This information will be 
printed on the box. This line is sufficient 
to handle sizable bass bugs too. A 10- 
or |1-foot leader tapering to a 6- or 4- 
pound test tippet will complete your 
outfit except for the flies. You may 


certainly go to a heavier or lighter leader 
tippet if you desire. A sinking line will 
not be needed for this type of fishing. 
Buy the best-quality line you can afford. 
It will pay for itself with smoother easier 
casts. You should be able to assemble a 
serviceable outfit for under $100. 

It is a myth that casting a fly is a 
complicated and difficult procedure. If 
your line and rod are properly matched, 
the timing is fairly easily mastered. The 
carton containing your fly line may also 
contain a small pamphlet explaining basic 
casting techniques. A little practice on 
your lawn will quickly make the funda- 
mentals clear to you. Don’t worry about 
casting long distances. Most of your 
strikes will occur within a range of about 
30 to 45 feet. Distance and accuracy will 
come with practice and experience. Be 
patient. 


Lures 


All over the country, millions of 
panfish are taken annually on tiny surface 


This nice catch of panfish shows that the proof is in the fly-fishing. 


bugs and sponge spiders, by far the most 
popular fly-rod lures in use. If the thrill of 
the surface strike really turns you on, by 
all means use them. But if you want to 
catch really big panfish consistently, 
forget them and go subsurface. Over the 
years I have found that a properly fished 
wet fly will take at least a dozen pound- 
plus fish for every one that strikes a 
popper. Perhaps they never lose their 
apprehension that danger lurks at or near 
the surface. 

Any nymph-type fly will catch big 
bluegills, redears and crappie, especially 
flies in dark or natural colors. Small flies, 
however, tend to catch small fish. My 
personal favorite, and one that produces 
consistently for me, is a size 8 black 
Wooly-Bugger. I prefer these moderately 
weighted to sink to the depth at which the 
fish are feeding. You may use a sink-tip 
line, but the timing is difficult to master. 
Brown and green are also good at times, 
but the fish seem to show a decided 
preference for the black. If action is slow, 
it pays to experiment with different flies 
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and retrieves. If a size 8 fly seems large to 
you, keep in mind that even a bluegill, 
once it reaches a pound or so in weight, 
can easily engulf a size 4 nymph. At times 
only a fly this large will induce strikes. 
The object, after all, is to discourage the 
small fry and entice their grand- daddies. 

Many authorities state that redear 
sunfish seldom, if ever, will hit an 
artificial lure. This has not been my 
experience. I take nice ones regularly, 
using the method and fly described. Much 
the same may be said of crappie. Al- 
though millions are caught on minnows or 
other live bait, many anglers are unaware 
that the bulk of their diet throughout the 
year consists of insect larvae and crusta- 
ceans. This provides the fly-fisherman 
with a respectable chance to compete. You 
may not get as many, but the ones you do 
take will generally be larger and fatter, 
and it is definitely more sporting. They 
put up a spirited fight when caught on 
flies. Canal fishing for crappie is espe- 
cially productive. Look for spots where 
one type of vegetation gives way to 
another, and cast as close to the junction 
as possible. 

Plump bass of | to 3 pounds also go 
for this type of presentation. Indeed there 
are times when you may catch more bass 
than panfish. If I am fishing exclusively 
for bass, I much prefer to use a bass bug 
or popper. This seems to produce larger 
though fewer fish. When that big swirl or 
bulge appears behind or beneath your bug 
and a breathless moment of anticipation is 
followed by a powerful tug, it is the 
penultimate thrill familiar to all fly- 
fishermen. Landing the fish is the 
ultimate. 


Casting The Fly 


Anchor your boat a comfortable 
casting distance (30 or 40 feet) from the 
grass or reeds and cast right to the edge, 
letting the fly sink for 10 to 15 seconds. 
Pay particular attention to pockets, 
patches of pads and isolated stalks. At 
times you may be lucky enough to see 
signs of surface feeding activity. If 
nothing takes the fly on the way down, 
retrieve it with slow short pulls of the 
line, with the rod tip at the water’s surface 
and pointed toward the fly. Most strikes 
will take place close to the cover, but 
some may occur almost at the boat. For 
this reason, fish the fly all the way in 


All in a days fun: a stringer full of fish. 


before making another cast. Avoid the 
common mistake of ripping the fly off the 
water as soon as it lands. This is sure to 
spook every fish in the neighborhood. 
Fish out every cast, even the bad ones. If 
you have covered all the reachable edge 
with no results, move to the next spot, 
always checking the water depth. Your 
anchor line can serve as a depth indicator. 

Strikes are usually unmistakable. You 
will feel a sharp tug or your line may 
begin to move sideways. The fish will 
probably hook itself, especially if you are 
using barbless hooks, and all you need to 
do is raise the rod tip or pull back with the 
line hand to set the hook firmly. 

A sizeable panfish or bass will 
instinctively head for the nearest cover 
when hooked, and a light leader tippet 
may not allow you to apply enough 
pressure to keep it from bulldozing its 
way into the weeds or brush. You can row 
to the spot and attempt to dig it out, but 
there is another method that sometimes 
works. After the fish has stopped, release 
all tension on the line for a minute or so. 
This slowly calms the fish and makes it 
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think about moving again. Now reapply a 
gentle and gradual pressure. More often 
than not the fish can be persuaded to 
swim out the same way it went in. Once 
back in open water, chances of landing it 
improve enormously. 

When fishing extremely shallow 
lakes, you may find much more of the 
surface covered by mats of hydrilla, the 
bane of speedboaters and water skiers, 
and a boon to fish and anglers alike. In 
this case, cast to the edge of the hydrilla 
wall or to the individual patches just like 
any other edge. 

So if you are a Florida resident or 
winter visitor, unpack your long rod and 
try some of the techniques described 
above. If they increase both your enjoy- 
ment and your catches of big ones, 
consider putting some or all of them back 
to pass on their desirable genes to future 
generations. Who knows, sometime in the 
future you may catch the same fish again 
when it is even bigger and fatter. @) 


James S. Nagler of Lake Placid fly- 
fishes in Europe and the United States. 


1997-98 Florida Hunting Seasons 


SEASON 

Dog Training 
Archery 
Muzzleloading Gun 


Antlered Deer 


RESIDENT GAME SEASONS 


NORTHWEST ZONE 


Oct 25-Nov. 13 


Oct. 18-Nov. 16 


Nov. 21-23 


Nov. 27-30 & 


CENTRAL ZONE 
Oct. 4-23 

Sept. 20-Oct. 19 
Oct. 25-Nov. 2 


Nov. 8-Jan. 18 


SOUTH ZONE 
Oct. 4-23 
Sept. 6-Oct. 5 
Oct. 11-19 


Oct. 25-Jan 4 


& Wild Hog* Dec. 13-Feb. 18 
Antlerless Deer Dec. 20-21 Nov. 15-16 Nov. 1-2 


Fall Turkey** Nov. 27-30 & Nov. 8-Jan. 4 Nov. 8-Jan. 4 
Dec. 13-Jan. 18 


Quail and Nov. 8-Mar. 1 Nov. 8-Mar. 1 Nov. 8-Mar. 1 
Gray Squirrel 


Special Archery & Feb. 19-Mar. 1 No Season No Season 
Muzzleloading Gun 


Spring Turkey** Mar. 21-Apr. 26 Mar. 21-Apr 26 Mar. 7-Apr. 12 


Rabbit, Raccoon, Opossum, Coyote, Nutria, Skunk and Beaver — No closed season 


* Season on wild hog applies only in those areas where wild hogs are established as a game animal 
** Only bearded turkeys or gobblers in all zones 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRD SEASONS 


Rail and Common Moorhen 
Sept. 1 - Nov. 9 


Special Early Experimental Duck (Statewide) 
Sept. 20 - 24 


Mourning and White-winged Dove 
First Phase: Oct. 4 - 27 
Second Phase: Nov. 15 - 30 
Third Phase: Dec. 13 - Jan. 11 


Snipe Nov. 1 - Feb. 15 
Woodcock Dec. 20 - Jan. 18 


Crow Nov. 8 - Jan 18 (Saturdays & Sundays 
only from May 9 - Nov. 1) 


For instant licenses call toll-free 
1-888-HUNT-FLORIDA (486-8356) 
1-888-FISH-FLORIDA (347-4356) 
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y First 
BUI Arrest 


Text and Photograph by Lt. Joy M. Hill 


The message is simple: If you’re drunk and 
operating a boat — and we catch you — you’re 


going to jail. 


he still silhouette of the boat was barely visible against the black night as 
it rocked gently in the even blacker waters of Lake Dora near Tavares. All 
around it other boats appeared as pinpricks of moving white and green and 
red lights as they headed for the narrow escape of the Dora Canal. 

It was the 4th of July, lake-style, and the sky, which 10 minutes earlier had been lit 
by a brilliant explosion of fireworks, was once again dark. The boats that had been 
anchored in the lake for the festivities were heading back to dry land. 

“Has he turned his lights on yet?” asked Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
(GFC) wildlife officer Jeff Hudson, as he scanned the darkened lake through his 
binoculars, watching the mass exodus of boats. 
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“No. Not yet,” I replied, squinting as 
if that would help me see the black-on- 
black image a little better. 

“Oh wait, he just turned his white 
light on. And he’s beginning to move.” 

Jeff turned and trained his glasses on 
the boat. “I don’t see any running lights,” 
he said as he turned our boat around and 
headed toward the single white light 
moving slowly though the lake. 

When I first spotted the dark boat, 
my concern was that others might plow 
blindly into it in their rush to get back to 
the boat ramp after the fireworks display 
at Wooten Park. Fortunately, the boat was 
relatively isolated, and while Jeff, too, 
was concerned about the dangers of a 
dark vessel, he also saw the situation as 
having larger implications. Perhaps the 
operator was impaired and not thinking 
clearly enough to turn on the lights since 
he had broken a basic navigational rule: 
lights are required at night. 

We pulled up alongside the boat and 
Jeff asked the operator to just keep it in 
neutral while he talked to him. I held onto 
the boat’s gunnel rail to keep the two 
from drifting apart. 

“How are you all doing tonight?” he 
asked the three occupants — two men and 
a woman. He then addressed the boat’s 


owner, who was also the operator. “I'll 
need to see the registration for your boat, 
please.” 

The man dug around for his wallet, 
fumbled with the contents a bit and finally 
handed over the blue registration. It 
checked out fine, and Jeff then asked to 
see that life jackets and all the other 
required safety equipment were on board. 
The man seemed to have difficulty 
understanding exactly what Jeff was 
asking for but eventually produced all of 
the requested items. 

Jeff then asked if he had been 
drinking. It’s not against the law to drink 
and operate a boat in Florida, but it is 
against the law to operate it while 
impaired. The legal definition for boating 
under the influence (BUI) is the same as 
for driving under the influence (DUI) — a 
blood alcohol level of .08 percent or 
higher means you are legally impaired. 

Boating under the influence is a big 
problem on Florida’s waterways. Of the 
59 people who lost their lives in boating 
accidents in 1996, 17 involved alcohol. 

The GFC’s Division of Law Enforce- 
ment has been cracking down on drunk 
boat operators for the past three years. 
But making a BUI case is difficult, and it 
takes an officer with a practiced eye to 


The GFC’s Division 
of Law Enforcement 
has been cracking 
down on drunk boat 
operators for the past 
three years. But mak- 
ing a BUI case is 
difficult, and it takes 
an officer with a prac- 
ticed eye to know what 
to look for. 


Page 26: These GFC wildlife officers 
prowl to find drunken boaters. 


know what to look for. 

In this situation, the boat’s operator 
acknowledged he had been drinking some 
during the day but said he was not 
impaired. Unknown to me, Jeff suspected 
differently and prepared to conduct a field 
sobriety test by asking him a series of 
questions designed to determine if he was 
capable of taking it. Questions like, 
“What was the last grade you completed 
in school?” “Are you taking any medica- 
tion?” “Do you have any disabilities?” 

After the man answered to his 
satisfaction, Jeff held up a pen and 
explained to the man that he was going to 
perform an eye check. He asked him to 
follow the movement of the tip of the pen 
with his eyes, without moving his head. 

“Do you understand what I want you 
to do?” Jeff asked. 

“Yes. Follow the pen with my eyes,” 
he replied. 

Several attempts later the man 
seemed unable to follow the pen without 
moving his head back and forth. 

Jeff stopped the test and told the man 
to keep his head still. 

“Do you understand what I want you 
to do?” he asked again. 

“Yes,” the man replied. 

Again he tried without success. 

“Well,” I thought, giving the man the 
benefit of the doubt, “Maybe it’s hard to 
do — keep your head still while following 
the movement of a pen across the front of 
your field of vision at night on a rocking 
boat.” 

Just to see I tried it myself a few 
times and found it wasn’t real tough. 

After several more unsuccessful 
attempts, and starts and stops, Jeff moved 
on to the next exercise. 

“T need for you to recite your ABCs,” 
he told the man. “Do you understand what 
I want you to do?” 

“You want me to recite the alphabet, 
right?” he said. 

“Correct.” 

He completed from A to Z with only 
a few slurs here and there, and I thought, 
“Well, it’s possible to run a few of those 
letters together I guess.” 

Finally, Jeff asked the man to 
perform a series of exercises involving 
moving his hands or fingers while 
counting. Again, each time he asked the 
man to do something, he made sure he 
understood the directions before he would 
permit him to begin. 


Still the man was not entirely 
successful in completing the tasks asked 
of him. He seemed to have some diffi- 
culty coordinating hand movements with 
counting. 

After the man completed the last 
exercise, Jeff said without fanfare, “Sir, 
I’m placing you under arrest for boating 
under the influence.” 

“What?” the man cried, wide-eyed 
with surprise. 

Although I looked pretty matter-of- 
fact about Jeff's announcement, in truth 
you could have knocked me over with an 
empty beer can. This guy was legally 
drunk? True, he had a little problem with 
most of the exercises, but he was coopera- 
tive and wasn’t loud or acting obnoxious. 

Jeff asked him to put on a life jacket 
and step into our boat - he was going to 
jail. When we got back to the boat ramp, 
Jeff asked him to perform a few more 
exercises on land. Then he hauled him to 
the Lake County Jail where the man blew 
a .163 in a Breathalyser test. 

This man had more than twice the 
legal limit of alcohol in his system. He 
was plain and simply drunk, and in that 
state could have killed himself, his 
passengers and other innocent boaters out 
for an evening of fireworks and patriotic 
camaraderie. 

This was the first time I’d witnessed 
a BUI arrest and I found out just how 
much I didn’t know about drunken boat 
operators, and just how much skill it takes 
to pick one out. 

That night there were three GFC 
wildlife officers and two reservists on 
three boats patrolling Lake Dora before, 
during and after the fireworks display. Of 
the four boats the officers stopped after 
the fireworks, three had operators who 
were impaired and were hauled to jail for 
BUL 

Was everyone out there that night 
drunk, or did the officers just get lucky 
and stop the right ones? My guess is luck 
had little to do with it; nor was everyone 
drunk. My guess is these officers knew 
what they were looking for and found it. 
After all, three out of four ain’t bad. 

The message is simple: If you’re 
drunk and operating a boat — and we catch 
you — you’re going to jail. @ 


Lt. Joy M. Hill is the public informa- 
tion coordinator for the GFC’s Central 
Region. 
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Watchable 
Wildlife 
Shifts into 
High Gear 


By Frank H. Adams 


Sponsored by the GFC and Florida’s Nature Coast, this meeting 
aimed to introduce people to the latest trends in viewing wildlife and how 
to promote it while conserving our natural resources. 


Charlie Heidecker 
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ile my dive buddy 

and I explored the 

main spring at 

Manatee Springs 
State Park one day, I looked down the 
crystal clear spring run that leads into the 
Suwannee River. As luck had it, not long 
after, I saw first one manatee appear, then 
another. 

It was a thrilling experience to see 
these endangered, distant relatives of 
elephants under water. They were huge, 
and reminded me of sad-eyed, portly, 
distinguished gentlemen from Victorian 
Britain. 

Whether my diving partner and I 
realized it or not, we were in-state 
ecotourists, reveling in watching wildlife 
in its native habitat. But these days there 
are a lot more tourists, from within and 
outside of Florida, who set out to watch 
the state’s fascinating wildlife. 

“Almost a million people come to 
Florida annually for the primary purpose 
of viewing wildlife,” said Dennis 
MacKee, marketing director for the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
(GFC).“With an aging population you’ ll 
see bird watching increase. And Florida 
has so many species.” 

With their eyes sharply focused on 
the future, a lot of people are considering 
burgeoning ecotourism here, with some 
eyes looking for ways to promote it and 
others searching for ways to shelter nature 
from too much growth in this field. 

Last May people with diverse points 
of view gathered at Crystal River for the 
state’s second annual Watchable Wildlife 
Conference. Sponsored by the GFC and 
Florida’s Nature Coast, this meeting 
aimed to introduce people to the latest 
trends in viewing wildlife and how to 
promote it while conserving our natural 
resources. 

“The make-up of the Watchable 
Wildlife Conference is a testament to the 
value of ecotourism,” MacKee said. “Half 
wanted to promote watchable wildlife and 
half wanted to preserve nature.” 

Occasionally those opposing view- 
points brought some people to something 
less than loggerheads and a little more 
than casual swapping of divergent ideas. 

“When the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service allows an open-paw policy for 
grizzly bears, we'll go for a policy of 
letting people touch manatees,” said Patti 
Thompson, a member of the Save the 


\bove: Feeding manatees for a crowd at Homosassa Springs. 


Page 28: Photographers and birders enjoy the view on Sanibel Island. 


Manatee Club, who was a panelist at a 
session dealing with various perspectives 
of watching endangered manatees in the 
Crystal River manatee sanctuary. “We 
have a policy of passive observation of 
manatees.” 

She showed slides of snorkelers 
crowding in, nearly elbow to elbow, to 
touch manatees in the springs, like so 
many star-struck fans chasing celebrities 
for autographs at a Hollywood extrava- 
ganza. She said that’s bad for manatees, 
since the creatures get so used to people 
that more of them end up as fodder for 
speeding boats’ propellers. 

On the opposite side of that issue was 
Sam Lyons, a dive shop operator in 
Crystal River with another set of slides 
and a different spin on interpreting them. 
Close encounters between tourists and 
manatees increases awareness of tourists 
about these creatures, he advocated. 

Lyons’ slides showed some 
snorkelers with their arms around 


manatees and others scratching the 
tummies of these gentle giants, which had 
come to the people much the same way 
dogs do when they want attention and 
affection, he said. If the animals do this 
on their own, it’s okay for people to touch 
manatees and it doesn’t harm them, he 
said. 

And this brings in tourist dollars and 
creates jobs for people in ecotourism and 
related industries. Five percent of all 
travel-related employment can be attrib- 
uted to Florida watchable wildlife 
recreation, according to a study by the 
Florida Department of Commerce. 

Recently two women from Wales and 
I canoed down Juniper run in the Ocala 
National Forest. We glided along on a 
gin-clear stream past limpkins, snowy 
egrets, green-backed herons and raccoons 
underneath the canopy of a subtropical 
forest, taking it all in. 

We were ecotourists, totally im- 
mersed in imbibing the wonders of nature 


passing before our eyes. This place, like 
so many other wild places in Florida, 
provides a soul-healing balm for urban 
refugees. 

The lure of ecotourism is undeniably 
promoting participation in watching 
wildlife in Florida, and backers of 
ecotourism say it generates money for 
stewardship of the environment. They say 
cultivating an economic value for 
watchable wildlife and their habitats helps 
preserve wildlife and its homes, because 
people need these creatures and resources 
around if they are going to continue 
making money off them. 

The problem, environmentalists 
counter, is that you can’t protect wildlife 
and its habitat solely on its economic 
worth. If people can make more money by 
chopping down a forest and building a 
shopping center there, some people ask, 
how can you protect the critters and their 
environments? 

“There are aesthetic and spiritual 
values too. Economic values for preserv- 
ing nature won't work by themselves,” 
said Susan Cerulean, watchable wildlife 
coordinator for the GFC. Cerulean was 
one of the main coordinators of the 
Watchable Wildlife Conference, and feels 
we are too enamored with the economic 
values of preserving nature. 

“There’s a creative tension between 
promoting ecotourism and conservation,” 
she said. “I think as long as we use 
marketing to promote conservation it’s 
okay, but when it takes off and is used as 
a goal in its own right, then we have to 
pull back on it and corral it.” 

Previous unbridled ecotourism has 
hurt the living systems that brought 
tourists - and their dollars - to the Sun- 
shine State. The coral reefs in the Florida 
Keys have taken a beating in recent 
decades from divers, dive boats, cruise 
ships and pollution from land tourism. If 
we are going to promote more ecotourism 
here, it has to be done in a way that 
maintains the health of natural resources. 

“Every living system in the world is 
failing, and the rate at which they’re 
failing is speeding up,” said Paul Hawken, 
the keynote speaker at the Watchable 
Wildlife Conference. “Which ecosystems 
can business do without?” @ 


Frank H. Adams is associate editor of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine. 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by Frank H. Adams 


1997-98 Turkey Stamp by artist Stephen Koury 


CAPTURE WILDLIFE ON A STAMP 


Wildlife artists hoping to capture top honors in the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s (GFC) annual competi- 
tion for art to grace its waterfowl and turkey hunting stamps 
have until Oct. 14 to get their entries to the GFC. 

“Tt’s an excellent opportunity for artists to have their 
work published,” said Tom Wright, the GFC’s contest 
coordinator. “Thousands of these stamps are sold each year. 
And even though no money is awarded by the GFC, winners 
may still earn compensation by marketing reproductions of 
their entries.” 

Those wishing to enter the competition who don’t have 
entry rules should get in touch with the GFC’s Tallahassee 
office at (850) 488-3831. 


OLD WORLD FERN THREATENS 
NEW WORLD EVERGLADES 


As if the Everglades weren’t in enough dire straits, the 
Old World climbing fern is spreading through the Everglades, 
and other parts of south Florida, threatening to choke out 
native vegetation. This prolific vine snakes around native 
cypress, wax myrtle trees and others, and eventually smothers 
them under heavy blankets of leaves. 

The fern is native to Asia, Australia and Africa, has 
already spread through at least 61 square miles in the Ever- 
glades, and has been in Florida at least since 1958. 

Researchers are looking for pesticides that can kill the 
fern without destroying native plants. They are also consider- 
ing a combination of fire and flood to rid our state of this 
meddlesome fern. 


VOLUNTEERS PLANT GREENERY 
IN LAKE KISSIMMEE 


Following up on last year’s successful restorative 
drawdown of Lake Kissimmee, 50 volunteers this summer 
planted beneficial greenery in the lake. They set out more than 
5,000 native aquatic plants, including bulrushes, eelgrass and 
Kissimmee grass. 

Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC) biolo- 
gists hope the transplants will multiply and provide vital 
habitat and nursery areas for the lake’s bass, bluegills, crappie 
and other sport fish. By mid July GFC biologist Mike Hulon 
said the bulrushes were doing well and that they were sending 
out new shoots that were poking above the water’s surface. 
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BASS TAG SALES HELP FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Florida drivers are showing their support for the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s (GFC) stewardship of the 
state’s fish and wildlife by purchasing bass auto license plates. 

For each tag sold, the GFC receives $25 for fish and 
wildlife management. The agency reeled in $103,535 for 
licenses sold between March 15 and July 3. 

“Revenue from tag sales will enable us to enhance 
Florida’s fish and wildlife resources,” said Dr. Allan L. 
Egbert, the GFC’s Executive Director. “The revenue will be 
used to support conservation projects for fish and wildlife, 
including such things as habitat enhancement, enforcing 
wildlife regulations, restocking programs, access enhance- 
ment and environmental education.” 

Bob Wattendorf, a GFC biological administrator, said the 
bass tag is doing the best of the new plates released earlier 
this year. GFC officials expect to exceed their original goal of 
selling 10,000 tags during the first year and eventually reap 
$1 million per year from tag sales. 
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TAG CAN RAISE MILLIONS FOR 
FLORIDA’S WILDLIFE 


You can help Florida’s wildlife by signing petitions to 
create a black bear license plate. Backers of the proposed car 
tag want to raise millions for conservation programs that help 
Florida’s diverse wildlife, including black bears. 

Featuring a Florida black bear and a snowy egret, the 
license plate was conceived by Defenders of Wildlife, a non- 
profit wildlife group, and was designed by Peggy Perkerson, 
art director for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC), 
Defenders of Wildlife, the Sierra Club and the Wildlife 
Foundation of Florida are pushing to collect 10,000 signatures 
by Dec. | so they can get the Legislature’s approval for the 
tag. People interested in backing this may call the GFC at 
(850) 488-4676 or Defenders’ Laurie MacDonald at (813) 
821-9585. 


GREAT FIVE-YEAR FISHING LICENSE DEAL 


This summer’s free tackle and rebate coupon deal 
offered with the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
(GFC) Five-Year Freshwater Fishing License Bonus Program 
was so successful the agency expects to repeat it. The GFC 
sold nearly five times as many five-year freshwater fishing 
licenses as they normally would during the same period. 

“Close to 1,000 people took advantage of the limited- 
time offer,” said Dennis MacKee, marketing director for the 
GFC. “Not only did they get the free stuff, they saved 
themselves money in the event of future fee increases as well 
as savings of multiple-year agent’s fees.” 

For only $61.50, people who took advantage of this deal 
got a five-year freshwater fishing license, fishing tackle, 
magazines, rebate coupons and special offers worth $300. 
“Due to popular demand, we anticipate running it again next 
year,” MacKee said. 


PANHANDLE WHITE-TAILED DEER 
POPULATIONS UP 


“White-tailed deer numbers are up. It’s one of the highest 
levels in a long time,” said Arlo Kane, a biologist with the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s Northwest Region 
based in Panama City. 

What that means for hunters, Kane said, is that the 
forecast for the upcoming deer season is very good. And that 
is in contrast to what the picture was years ago. 

“If you go back 20 years there weren’t very many at all. 
Twenty years ago people were lucky if they even saw a deer 
track,” Kane said. The increase since those days is due largely 
to conservation programs financed by hunters. 


YOU ASKED FOR IT! 


Many readers requested a poster of the 50th anniversary 
cover of the January-February issue of FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE. The popular design by art editor Peggy Perkerson has 
been printed in a limited press run. Requests for single copies 
will be honored as long as supplies last. Write FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE, 620 S. Meridian St., Tallahassee, FL 32399- 
1600. @ 
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Looking Into The Future 


The Izaak Walton League Turns 75 


hile looking back 

over its history 

during its 75th 
anniversary this year, the Izaak Walton 
League of America is also looking 
forward to the future of outdoor 
recreation and conservation in this 
country. 

“If some remnant of the outdoor 
America we have known and loved is 
to be maintained, we will have to fight 
even harder than our predecessors,” 
said the group’s statement about its 
continuing mission. “Our vision for 
the future borrows from the 


By Frank H. Adams 


Named after a 17th-century Englishman who wrote The Compleat Angler, the organi- 
zation was founded by 54 anglers in Chicago during 1922 to combat the deteriorating 
condition of America's top fishing streams. 


physician’s credo: ‘First, do no harm.’ 
We cannot let the condition of our 
nation’s soil, air, woods, waters and 
wildlife get any worse,” their state- 
ment continued. 

Named after a 17th-century 
Englishman who wrote The Compleat 
Angler, the organization was founded 
by 54 anglers in Chicago during 1922 
to combat the deteriorating condition 
of America’s top fishing streams. Their 
first victory was the establishment of 
the Upper Mississippi River Fish and 
Wildlife Refuge in Minnesota. 

Since then the Izaak Walton 


Ae 90S 


League has fought many conservation 
battles. In the 1940s they helped 
establish the first federal water 
pollution control act, followed by a 
decade-long campaign against acid 
mine drainage. During the 1960s and 
1970s the league launched its Save 
Our Streams Program and pushed to 
help pass the 1972 Clean Water Act. 

They also have worked to pull 
priceless wilderness areas under the 
umbrella of public protection, includ- 
ing the Everglades National Park. The 
league also worked to create the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund, which 
is the major source of revenue for park 
land acquisition and recreational 
facilities. 

In Florida members of the Izaak 
Walton League have helped preserve 
critical wildlife habitat, which is so 
vital to protect many of the state’s 
species. Many of these species are 
found nowhere else. Their actions 
have helped protect a 510-acre state 
park on Key Biscayne, and prevent a 
commercial jetport on the northern end 
of Everglades National Park, among 
other things. 

While the league has only 125 
members in Florida, on many issues 
members from around the nation have 
lent their voices to support conserva- 
tion issues here. 

The Sunshine State and others in 
the country can expect more of that 
kind of dedication to help preserve 
living space for our wild animals. Said 
a statement from the organization: “To 
benefit wildlife and habitat, the league 
will promote its decades-long policy 
that places habitat protection as the 
highest priority work.” @ 


